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THE PARIS CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 



By Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 



It was eminently fitting that the first International Congress of the 
History of Religion should be held in the old Sorbonne under the aus- 
pices of the ILcole pratique des Hautes Etudes of the University of Paris 
and in connection with the great exposition that so worthily sums up 
the progress of humanity as the century closes. The traditions of the 
past in this place impose obligations of leadership in theological 
thought ; and the present assumes these obligations by offering more 
generous opportunities for the scientific study of the religions of man- 
kind than can be found anywhere else in the world. No portrayal of 
nineteenth-century civilization would be complete without a suggestion 
of that unity of spirit in the midst of diversity of religious beliefs that 
is now taking the place of age-long pride, prejudice, and animosity. 

The congress met on September 3 and continued its sessions until 
September 8. The list of members included over 350 names ; there 
were more than 150 active participants ; not less than sixty papers were 
read and discussed. Many races, nations, and religions were repre- 
sented. There were scholars from France and Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland, Hungary and Russia, Belgium and Holland, Sweden and 
Norway, England and America, Armenia, India, and Japan. There 
were Catholics and Protestants, ]ews, Brahmins, Buddhists, and 
Muhammedans. In its catholicity the congress reminded one of the 
World's Parliament of Religions. It differed, however, in many ways 
from that memorable assembly. There was no strong popular interest 
back of the congress at Paris, no representation of ecclesiastical bodies, 
no exhibit of creeds by believers, no placing of rival claims in alluring 
lights before eagerly sympathizing, astounded, or indignant audiences, 
no practical purpose affecting the relations of one religion to another. 
It was a meeting of scholars, with scholastic interests, in academic halls, 
far from the scenes of vital religious conflict and practical endeavor. 

This catholic and at the same time scientific character invites com- 
parison with the congresses of religion that have been held annually 
since 1893 in this country, and also with the religio-scientific congress 
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held at Stockholm three years ago. The former have been characterized 
by a devotion to scientific methods, but also by a manifest practical pur- 
pose to build up a religious fellowship based on a broader foundation 
than the various creeds permit. The charge against the latter that it 
was " apologetic " is scarcely borne out by the facts. But there seems to 
have been a certain warmth of religious feeling not so noticeable at 
Paris, possibly occasioned by the larger popular interest and the freedom 
to discuss the philosophy as well as the history of religion ; and there 
certainly was a much smaller representation of non-Christian religions 
than at the great congress at Paris. 

This congress sought to limit itself to the history of religion, and 
by a vote declared its purpose to adhere to this policy for the future. 
When the mass of material is considered that legitimately falls under 
the head of history, and the difficulty of discussing any historic problem 
without introducing a modicum of philosophical speculation, this self- 
limitation may possibly justify itself. 

The congress was divided into eight sections, dealing respectively 
with (i) the religions of non-civilized peoples and ancient America, 
(2) the religions of the extreme East, (3) the religion of Egypt, (4) the 
Semitic religions, (5) the religions of India and Iran, (6) the religions 
of Greece and Rome, (7) the religions of the Germans, the Celts, and 
the Slavs, and (8) Christianity. 

On account of the large number of contributions, it seemed neces- 
sary to have all but half a dozen read at meetings of these sections. 
As a consequence, several interesting papers were often read at the 
same time ; only few had an opportunity of addressing the whole con- 
gress ; interest in one's own specialty and immediate colleagues would 
often prevent contact with workers in other fields. It would perhaps 
have been better had all sessions been general, the religions divided 
upon the days of the week, three sessions held each day, a limit fixed 
to the discussions, and, whenever expedient, only carefully prepared 
resumes given. 

The papers presented will, when published, fill several volumes. 
Most of them will first appear in the Revue de Vhistoire des religions. 
Those that will first reach the public will probably be the papers read 
in the general sessions. Among these were the important contributions 
by Senart on "Buddhism and the Yoga," and Goldziher on "Islam and 
Parsism." The researches of the great Arabic scholar tended to show 
a larger Zarathushtrian influence on the development of Islam than has 
hitherto been assumed. Sabatier made a strong plea for the rights of 
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biblical criticism, its independence of philosophy, and its proper 
influence upon theology. If his historic sketch failed to do full justice 
to Germany's share, any treatise on the subject written on the other 
side the Rhine will more than rectify the erroneous impression. 
Marillier's paper on "The R61e and Importance of Folklore in the 
Science of Religion" was highly suggestive. De Gubernatis spoke 
interestingly on " The Future of the Science of Religion," and d'Alviella 
wisely on the " Historical Relations between Religion and Morals." 
A carefully prepared paper on "The Present Status of Instruction in 
the History of Religions" was presented by Jean Reville. 

Among the contributions read and discussed in the sections the 
following may be mentioned : De la Grasserie met with much opposi- 
tion, in the first section, to his theory of totemism and his noteworthy 
suggestion that mysticism is a modified form of sexuality. The studies 
of special phases of Buddhism by Fujishima and Chikadzumi well illus- 
trated the capacity of Japanese scholars for scientific work. Sylvain 
Levy and G. Oppert communicated their observations on Buddhism 
in Nepal made in recent visits to that country. The paper that made 
most stir in the Semitic and Egyptian sections, that held joint meet- 
ings, was presented by a physician, M. Garnault, and dealt with "The 
Word of the Living and the Word of the Dead." It pointed out the r61e 
ventriloquism has played in oracle-giving, necromancy, and prophecy. 
Capart discussed "The Festival of Striking the Anu," and Naville 
indicated his belief that the Egyptians entered the Nile valley from 
Punt. Offord suggested that Apollo Alasiotas was a Syrian god iden- 
tical with Ressef, transported to Cyprus. Pinches read a paper on 
"The Religion of the Babylonians 2000 B. C," and gave a re'sume' 
of one by Price sent to the congress on "The Pantheon of Gudea." 
Philippe Berger discussed "The Conquest of Palestine" according to 
the Amarna tablets, drawing the conclusion that there had been a series 
of partial invasions before the final immigration under Moses. The 
present writer read a paper on "The Evolution of Religious Life in 
Arabia before Muhammed." In the sixth section Cumont, Toutain, 
and Fourriere agreed that the most abundant and surest sources on the 
Mithra legend and cult are the famous bas-reliefs. Derenbourg pro- 
posed what seems a satisfactory interpretation of Taurobol and Criobol, 
as "The Bull of Baal" and "The Ram of Baal," comparing the former 
with the himyaritic Shur Baalam recently discovered. 

Perhaps the most important contribution in the last section was 
that by Conybeare on "Animal Sacrifices in the Christian Churches." 
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It presented evidence of the persistence of animal sacrifices in certain 
Christian communities in the East, particularly in Armenia. Albert 
Rgville, who read the paper, pointed out that the Hellenic and Roman 
populations that were less zealous for sacrifices may have early separated 
the eucharist from the agape, and given the former a sacramental 
rather than sacrificial character, while the Armenian churches, to some 
extent, continued the original sacrifice. In a study of "The Influence 
of Essenism on Christianity" Klein maintained, as Hilgenfeld has also 
recently done, a historic connection between the Kenites, the Rechab- 
ites, and the Essenes. Cain's vegetable offering in Gen., chap. 4, was 
regarded as showing the attitude of the Kenites on the subject of ani- 
mal sacrifices. Fries showed that Jesus probably believed in a spiritual 
resurrection, an entrance upon the eternal life immediately after death. 

The congress expressed its desire that the Buddhist churches in 
Japan unite with occidental scholars in creating a periodical, edited in 
European languages, with bibliographical notices of works published 
in Japan ; that a report be presented by Marillier on the precise defi- 
nition of terms used in the history of religion, particularly in the 
case of non-civilized peoples ; that a group of scholars prepare a bibli- 
ography of the Christian and Jewish literature in Arabic; that the 
attention of historians be directed to the liturgies, rites, and practices 
of the Christian churches that developed in the Orient beyond the 
influence of Greece and Rome ; and that attention be given at the next 
congress to the relations that may have existed at the outset between 
Christianity and Buddhism. 

Albert Reville presided with dignity and grace. The eminent 
success of the congress was largely due to the unsparing efforts and 
exquisite tact of his son. The next congress will convene in 1904. 



